THE PEARL OF  THE ANTILLES

Spanish-American War overcame the city
a third time. To-day the old forts and
batteries are crumbling, and merely ren-
der the spot more picturesque.

Leaving the cities, mines, plantations
and forests of Oriente, one comes to a
very different section. Camaguey, the
next province to the west, is cattle
country, affording pasture for the greater
part of the five million head of cattle on
the island. The fascinating old city of
Camagiiey is the one large inland city in
Cuba. Its first settlers left the northern
coast in an attempt to escape from pirate
raids. Pirates were the bane of Cuba's
colonial existence; they used its well-
protected harbors and took refuge on its
tiny islands. Of all the Caribbean buc-
caneers, Sir Henry ]\[organ was the one
most feared in Spanish colonies of the
seventeenth century. Secretly counte-
nanced by the British government, he ter-
rorized and sacked Porto Bello, Panama
and Maracaibo, besides descending pe-
riodically upon the coast of Cuba. In
1668 Morgan raided Camaguey, killed
some of its people and shut the rest up to
starve in churches, while his men feasted
on the town's provisions and collected
everything of value.

Colorful Cities of Old Cuba

It is said that the crooked streets "of
Camaguey were purposely built with
many twists and puzzling turns in order
to baffle pirates. Be that as it may, the
town is a maze of irregular cobbled
thoroughfares, with narrow uneven "side-
walks under jutting windows, through
which we may see a patio, or courtyard,
with fountain, luxuriant shrubs and huge
water jar. There is plenty of life and
bustle indoors and" out. Cattle-men and
cow-ponies afe a common sight in the
street's, making their way past slow-
moving ox-carts with huge high wheels.
Peddlers in carts compete with peddlers
on donkeys; one may buy milk from a
wagon or from cans slung in panniers.
House-to-house selling is the universal
Cuban method of marketing foodstuffs.
Here and there the little street opens out
into a plaza, and church towers rise above

the flat bright roofs. The Church of La
Merced is three hundred years old, and
served as one of Henry Morgan's. tem-
porary prisons in 1668. The old-world
atmosphere of the whole place is pro-
nounced, more so than in any other large
Cuban city.

The Key City of the West Indies

Havana, on the other hand, is a striking
combination of the old world and the new.
"Key of the New World and Bulwark of
the West Indies" was the title granted it
by the kings of Spain.- Four strong forts
were built to defend it, among them
Morro Castle, at the harbor mouth. Now
tourists flock here every winter and as a
gay resort it is unrivaled on this" side of
the Atlantic. Yet as a background for all
the gaiety there remain old houses and
fortresses which have seen troubled days,
and which serve as reminders of the city's
long history.

The capital of Cuba is cosmopolitan,
but gains additional charm from the
Spanish atmosphere yet lingering in its
streets. Life here seems full of grace and
pleasure; it is not necessary to be strenu-
ous. The opera, the theatre, motion pic-
tures, rich clubs, great hotels, the Casino
and the ever-available lotteries furnish
amusement for all kinds of people. - And
there are many different types in Havana:
Cubans of all shades, Spaniards and other
Europeans, Chinese, Central American
mestizos, West Indian mulattoes, Haitian
Negroes, North Americans.

A Gay and Charming Capital \r

The streets are very narrow. An .old
law required that they should be so, with
the idea that they would be, less "sunny
and hot. OriginaHy they had no, pave-
ments, for all people of any~ importance
rode, and the rest^had to" take the risk of
being" run - down. But -,in the iiewer
western suburbs there are broad avenues,
great houses and beautiful gardens;" while
atop the sea wall runs the magnificent
Malecon drive. The houses, some built
of brick, some of white limestone, are
often plastered outside, and'the plaster is
of all colors, from white.or cream to pink,
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